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“COME, LET US JOIN OUR CHEERFUL SONGS!” | 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 

“TRUST IN THE LORD WITH ALL THINE HEART.” | 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 1}d. 

“HOLIEST! BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING.” 
By FRANK MAITLAND. Price 13d 


“ROOK OF AGES.” 


By CHAs. BuxToN GRuNDy. Price 1}d. 
‘QO BE JOYFUL IN GOD.” 
By W. Henry MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 


“FEAR NOT, O LAND.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price Id. 
“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY.” 
By W. WriGHT. Price 13d, 
“THERE WERE SHEPHERDS.” 
Anthem.) 
By W. Wricut. Price 1}d. 
“HE IS RISEN.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 
By J. P. ATTWATER. Price 13d. 
“© LORD, | WILL PRAISE THEE.” (Prize Anthem.) | 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. Price 13d. 


| 
(Prize Christmas | 
| 


1. “ BECAUSE THE LORD THY GOD.” (Prize Harvest | ©” tian Ende 
11. Strike the Iron, 
2. The Coming Day. 
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Anthem.) 


By W. Henry MAxrieLp, Mus. Bac. Price 13d. | ° 
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See the Morning. 

(Double Number.) Behold, 
I bring you good tidings. 
(Anthem ) 


9 Father, who with Loving 


“ye. : Sage 
. Our Land for Christ. (Chris- 
tian Endeavour Song ) 





25. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 13. Ups and Downs. 
1. Sweetly sang the Angels. 14. Carry the Standard. (Chris- 
2. Merry Be alls. tian Endeavour Song.) 
3. While the Shepherds kept | *5: (Double Number.) The 
: theig vigil, Beautiful Gifts of God. 
4. Carol, sweetly Carol. 17. O, sacred sight, behold the 
5 Christ is Born. lace. 


. Spring-time now is coming. 
». Evening shades are falling. 
. Earth is full of gladness. 

. Sumner flowers. 


The sweet bright days are 
come again. 


23. Once more the joy of 


Harvest. 


24. Lord, Thou art crowning 


the year. 
Christ’s Knight. 


; 3d. for 12; 18. 6d. for 100 


Price per No. 1s. for 100; 8d, for 5 
eentited. 


| Nos. 7 and ts (Double Numbers), 2s. for 109; 13, 4d. for 50 ; 6d, for 


12; 38. for 109 assorted, 
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Wrofessional Notices. 
ARPIST. MR. J. P. ATTWATER, A.C.O., 
Organist Clapham Congregational Church, accepts HARP 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals, etc.—42, Orlando 
Road, Clapham Common. 


MISS. EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 








minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve Road 
Earlsfield, S.W. sbillontatia 


M® J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘‘ Glee and Concert Party” (any number).—56, Wood- 
grange Road, Forest Gate, FE 


uw ANNIE NORTHCROFT (CONTRALTO). 

15, Bovingdon Road, Fulham. For Oratorios, Concerts 

At Homes, etc. 

Ae Aeeee JESSIE STRATHEARN (SOPRANO). 
Silver and Bronze Medallist, R.A.M. Oratorios and 

Ballads.—62, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 

















R. ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—1, Green- 

croft Gardens, N. 
ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 
certs, Oratorios, ‘‘ At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 





Green, 


D® F, J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPUINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS. BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 1893 (all Candidates passed), and FIRST EX- 
AMINATION, 1893; MUs. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC. 
LONDON, 1891; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN, 1891 and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1893; L.T.C.L, and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
R.A.M. and R.C.M.; A.K.C.M.; L.Mus.L.C.M. Special and indi- 
vidual attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. Terms very 
moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


D8; ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 


Over 30 successes annually. MSS. revised. 
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and Anniversaries. Music, 7s, per 100; Words, 28. Special 

Title Page free for quantities. Send stamp tor sample to 
Sunpay ScuHoot Union, 1, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





PatTRON - The Most Noble the MARQguis or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 

HortTonA. ison, Esq.,Mus.Doc, Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 
A_J.Catpicort, K'sq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G, Aucustus Hoimes, Esq, Director Examination Department. 
F, J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London ana 
at 300 Provincial Centres in July next, when Certificates will 
be granted to alli successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is June s5th. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
( ompetition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and December. 

Application for the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will furnish all 
necessary information. 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M), Licen- 
tiate in Music e- Mus, L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency 


(D.P.L.C.M.). egulations and List of Diplomées may be had on 
— , 
he Annual Register of the College is published in May. 


Price 2s, 6d. 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. From 

46 158, to £7 158. Pedals and Action complete are supplied, 

as above, by the inventor, Wm. Chinnock Dyer, Beresford 
Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post-card for list, etc. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, al seasons.—The 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., 26, Moorfields, London. 
ATTRACTIVE MUSIC FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
Used by Hundreds of Schools in the Midlands, 

Send for List to H. BUCKLEY, Swap incote, BurTON-ON-TRENT. 














Society of Arts Practical Examinations 
in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Joint Examiners : 

Sir JOSEPH BARNBY and W. G. McNAUGHT, A.R.A.M. 

The Examination in 1294 will commence on Monday, 11th June, 
and the latest day for receiving entries is Saturday, 19th May. 
Medals and Certificates are awarded to successful candidates, 
Full particulars can be obtained on application tothe Secretary, 
By Order, HENKY TRUEMAN WOOD, Secrelary. 
Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C, 


RGANIST desires APPOINTMENT, South Lon- 
don preferred.—T. E., Musicat Jouxnat Office, 44, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


OR SALE.—Fine VIOLIN. Good Tone. With 
Bow and Spon ty iF, “Violin,” MusicaL JouRNAL Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


EW ANNIVERSARY ANTHEM.—‘‘GIVE THE 
KING THY JUDGMENTS.” By Frank Roesuck. Price 
4d. Specimen copy on mentioning this paper, during May, 

for a penny stamp. Horsratt & Bairey, Huddersfield. Great 
Successes by same Composer; ‘‘ The Earth is the Lord’s,” 4th 
Edition, 3d. ‘‘ Bless the Lord. O my Soul” 3rd Edition, 3d. 

















PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“Q SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 


This Anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano Solo, Quartett, 
Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 


Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert. 





Tue Nonconrormist Musica Journat Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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The various choral festivals of the coming season | 


at the Crystal Palace have now been fixed. The 
first will be that of the Nonconformist Choir Union 
on June gth, after which follow the festival of the 
London Sunday School Choir, June 13th ; National 
Temperance Choral Union, July roth ; Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, 
Choir, July 21st; and the National Co-operative 
Festival, August 18th. 


The prospects for the N.C.U. Festival on June 
gth are bright. The executive printed more books 
than ever this year, and in a few weeks they were 
all disposed of, many applicants being sadly dis- 
appointed at having their money returned. The 
chorus, therefore, ought to be larger this year than 
it has ever been before. Next month we shall 
give further particulars. In the meantime we will 
only urge singers (1) to learn the music thoroughly 
that the festival may be an artistic success, and (2) 
to make the festival as widely known as possible in 
order that there may be a large audience. 





Rehearsals for the Nonconformist Choir Union 
Festival will be held as follows :— 


July 14th; Church Sunday School | 
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Mr. MINSHALL’Ss ENGAGEMENTS. 
May 1, 8p.m.—Trinity Presbyterian 
Maryland Point, E. 
2, 8 p.m.—Lecture Hall, Wesleyan Chapel, 
High St.,Stoke Newington, N. 
»» 3, 8 p.m.—Congregational Church, Kentish 
Town. 


Church, 


»» 4, 8p.m.—Emmanuel Congregational Ch., 
Barry Road, Dulwich. 

yo AO —St. Neots. 

se Se —Congregational Church. East 
Finchley, N. 

» 16, 7.30 p.m.—Wesleyan Chapel, Norfolk 


Street, Hyde. 

» 17, 7 p-m.—Congregational Schools, Otley. 

» 18, 7.30 p.m.—Lecture Hall, Congregational 
Church, Warwick Road, Cov- 
entry. 

—Nottingham. 

»» 22, 8p.m.—Cross Street Schoolroom, Bur- 

ton-on-Trent. 

» 24, 8p.m.—Mpyrtle Street Baptist Chapel, 

Liverpool. 
»» 25, 7-30 p-m.—-Public Hall, Oswestry. 
—Presbyterian Church, 
well Street, Walsall. 
> 31, 7.30 p.m.—Methodist Free Church, King 
Street, Oldham. 

June 1, 7.45 p.m. —Hanover Chapel, Stockport. 

» 2, 8 p.m.~-Congregational School, Victoria 
Street, Blackpool. 

ip 5 Hege p.m.—Bloomsbury Chapel, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C. 


Dar- 


» 6, 8p.m.—Primitive Methodist School, 
Grove Road, Northampton, 
re | —Ipswich. 
Mr. Briscor’s ENGAGEMENTS. 
May 21, — Dover. 
June & —Kettering. 


—Tunbridge Wells. 
"Rehenrsél will be held by either Messrs, Bland- 
ford or Lawrence, at Brighton, Sudbury (Suffolk), 
and Thrapston, but the dates are not finally fixed, 





Mr. D. C. Angus, the esteemed Secretary of the 
National ‘Temperance Choral Union, has sent us a 
copy of the music for the Festival on July roth. 
Two concerts are to be given with achorus of 5,000 
singers at each. The occasion promises to be a 


| very interesting one. 





The Presbyterian for March 3oth contained a 
good likeness of Mr. A. Croil Falconer, the well- 
known tune composer. He is a member of Mr. 
Thornton’s Church at Camden-Road, N.W. A 
tune from Mr. Falconer’s pen appears weekly in 
The Presbyterian, for a time at least. 





We understand that Mr. F. S. Oram, the capable 
choirmaster of Bromley Congregational Church, is 
a candidate for the vacant post of Secretary to the 
Guildhall School of Music. If the Corporation are 
in want of an earnest, energetic, enthusiastic 
musician, a good organiser and hard worker, Mr. 
Oram is the very man for them. His many friends 
will heartily wish him success in his candidature. 
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In another column will be found the substance 
of an excellent paper on “ Sanctuary Music,” read 


by the Rev. A. B. Middleditch, of Finchley, be- | 
| they knew nothing, and cared less, about sharps and 


fore the London Baptist Board. As will be gath- 
ered from his remarks, Mr. Middleditch is very 
broad in his views of musical matters, and fully 
appreciates the value of good music as an aid to 
worship. We are glad to know that the paper was 
very favourably received. 

The seven tunes selected by the Manchester 
Sunday School Union for the Whitsuntide Festival 
are very pleasing. It is no small matter to select a 
few tunes out of 700 sent in, but the judges seem 
to have acted with much wisdom. 





We understand a choir of young men from 
Sweden are coming over to England to take part in 
the Y.M.C.A. Jubilee. ‘They will give a concert in 
the Queen’s Hall in June. We may have something 
further to say next month in reference to this. 

In a Hertfordshire paper, in the report of a social 
meeting of a Baptist Chapel, we read that the choir- 
master ‘ asked how the enthusiasm of the congre- 
gation in the choir could be aroused? While, 
he said, the improvement was very good, they needed 
more practical help. Miss Bailey sang ‘ Meet me 
by Moonlight Alone.” Very suggestive that ! 

No. 19 of Zhe Organists’ Magazine of Volun- 
taries, which is now ready, contains three short and 
easy voluntaries especially adapted for introductory 
or collection voluntaries. Organists will find this 
a very useful and pleasing number. 





London ‘Baptist Woatd and 
‘“Sanctuarp Music.” 


AT the annual meeting of the Baptist Board, held re- 
cently at the Mission House, Furnival Street, Holborn, 
the Rev. A. B, Middleditch, pastor of the North Finch- 
ley Baptist Church, read a very interesting paper on 
Sanctuary Music. The subject, he said, was one of 
growing importance, and ought not to be considered 
carelessly, or dismissed lightly. Music was univer- 
sally appreciated, and it told where theology failed ; it 
found an entrance where the preacher's voice could 
not penetrate. So general was this appreciation, that 
in the words of Shakespeare : 


“The man that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 


He felt convinced that in sanctuary music the 
churches were sadly deficient, and not by any means 
up to date. Why? Surely the churches did not lack 
ability or means; what they did seem to lack most 
was the Christlike spirit of toleration. The spirit of 
intolerance died hard. People there were who had 
little or no music in their souls, whose ears were dull, 
and whose musical education had been sadly neglected. 
Into such people it should be sought to infuse a spirit 


| of tolerance towards those whose highest worship was 


in music. In nine cases out of ten these were people 
who opposed the onward march of musical services ; 


flats, common time or any other time, and could not 
sing a tune if they were crowned, and yet such were 


| the people who sat in judgment upon the music of the 





| 
} 





sanctuary. Others opposed modern innovations in 
sanctuary music because they did not square with old- 
fashioned prejudices. He did not admire those who 
were continually scoffing at old fogeydom. There was 
too much owing to old fogeydom to treat it with irreve- 
rence. Much of the old wine is still the best. The 
Gospel was old-fashioned, but it contained that marvel- 
lous up-to-dateness which made it ever new, and 
which even science could not outrun. But he failed 
to find this up-to-dateness in much of our sanctuary 
music. It reminded him of the words that were echoed 
on the streets from one of the operas, “ Lazily, lazily, 
drowsily, drowsily,” the very melody of which seemed to 
send one to sleep. In sanctuary music he believed in 
the survival of the fittest. Some of the old tunes of 


| our fathers, with their runs and rolls, are vastly superior 


to the sickly sentimental rubbish of more modern date; 
and the shallow jingle of much of the present revival 
music was not worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath. But we could not rest contented with the 
order of service as it was fifty or a hundred years ago. 
It was sheer folly to say that the dull droning of our 
fathers was good enough for to-day; and it was 
gross inconsistency to resist new modes and methods 
simply because they were new. Congregations were 
becoming more and more musically educated, and 
those who shared inthis progress must be taught to 
bear with their less fortunate neighbours. True, it 
was trying to delicately-attuned ears to have to listen 
to the “cracked voice” of a neighbour, yet God ought 
to be thanked for seeking to ‘‘stir up the gift that is in 
him.” It were better that a millstone were hanged 
about our necks and we were drowned in the depths 
of the sea than that our criticisms should break even a 
tiny link that bound the soul to Christ. Intolerant 
criticism had often shrivelled up faith and ruined a 
worshipful soul. Granted that the singing was imper- 
fect, with bad time and rough passages, the cynical 
simper so prevalent in the false circles of gentility 
would not improve it. The critic would do far better 
to lend a voice, and 
“ While more earnestly you join 
Less discord will you hear.” 


But those musically educated must be considered ; 
they had souls to save, and craved for the best music, 
and if they did not:get it they would go elsewhere. 
“]T have heard it said,” Mr. Middleditch proceeded, 
“that we have to deal with the working and the middle 
classes, and that to give them selections from the 
Messiah would be like casting pearls before swine. 
All I can say is that, as far as my knowledge goes, this 
is a gross libel upon our people. Go into the Mid- 
lands, Lancashirey and Yorkshire, and ask the people 
what they think of such an opinion, and I warrant the 
answer will be more terse than elegant. If you have 
not heard the hills and valleys of Wales resound with 
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the . Welshmen’s selections , fees Handel, you have 
something to learn. Our people like the best in music, 


quite as much as the best in the pulpit, and sanctuary | 
| Quartet effects and chorus effects are essentially 


music should give them the best, if not on Sundays, 
then on week-days with concerts and organ recitals. 
We have no right to close the public-house and music- 


hall doors until we are prepared to open the doors of | 


our sanctuaries with something better. It is a crying 
shame that our churches and organs should cost so 
much and be used so little.’ Continuing, Mr. Middle- 
ditch pointed out the need for greater reverence and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


attention to the words in singing. The minister | 
| should be, beside the quartet, a precentor to lead the 


ought, he said, to give the organist time to study the 
hymns he had to play; this was just as necessary as 
time to study the sermon, “Our organist at Finchley,” 
he said, “is what I would have every organist in the 


sanctuary—a member of the church. Beware of the | 
' some training. For this purpose an occasional, or, 


professional organist, who plays such ‘ fantastic tricks 
before high heaven.’ A true Christian organist will 
touch the instrument with his soul and praise the Lord 
upon the organ.” In conclusion, Mr. Middleditch 
pleaded for a keener interest in sanctuary music—a 
mighty lever in helping to bring men nearer to the 
Divine Being. 


Che Chureh and the Choir. 


By THE Rev. Lyman Apsort, DD. 


CONGREGATIONAL singing is the one essential thing. 
The method, more in vogue a few years ago than now, 
of having all praise done by proxy, substitutes zesthetic 


enjoyment for worship, and turus, the church into a | THE second choral festival of this Nonconformist Choir 


concert-room, A friend of mine a few years ago 
satirically proposed a new version of Psalm lxvii. 5. It 
should read, he said, “ Let the people praise Thee, O 
God ; let four people in the choir loft praise Thee.” 

The expression of devotion produces devotion. 
There is no better way to develop penitence, prayer, or 
praise than to lead a great congregation to unite in the 
expression of penitence, prayer, and praise. 

Herein is the advantage of a liturgy; herein, also, 
the advantage of congregational singing. Nor is there 
any musical effect finer than that produced by a great 
volume of voices joining in a service of song. 

No cathedral service 1 ever listened to in England 
stirred my heart so deeply as hearing Dr. Allon’s great 
congregation of two thousand join in the singing of an 
anthem, led by a choir and a great organ. A service 
of this sort is one to which the memory ever returns 
with pleasurable recollection, 

To the best congregational singing a choir is essen- 
tial. The tendency to depravity in human nature is 
witnessed in music as in everything else. Without 
some strong leader, the congregation are sure to drag 
and to fall from the key; without some strong leader 
they will never take up a new tune. 

A precentor is not leader enough ; they need a choir 
for an example and an inspiration, But the choir- 
singing should never take precedence over congrega- 
tional singing. The choir may well render in every 
service some music to which the congregation listen ; 
but the prime function of the choir should be to lead, 


to aii, in to develop the congregational 
singing. 
For this purpose a chorus is almost indispensable. 


different. The changes in time and in expression, 


| which are required of a quartet, are impossible in a 


congregation. The better the quartet, the less capable 
is it of leading congregational singing. 

Moreover, a quartet is rarely willing to take the place 
of leader; rarely desires, often with difficulty even sub- 
mits, to any participation in the music by the congrega- 
tion. If circumstances forbid a chorus choir, then there 


congregation in singing. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that congregations 
can only sing poor and commonplace music, They can 
sing the. best, but they cannot sing the best without 


better yet, a stated service of song in the week evening, 
in which new tunes can be practised, is desirable. 
More important is it to use the same hymn-book in 
the prayer-meeting and in the church services. It is 
very desirable to use some of the same music in the 


| Sunday-school, and as far as possible to make the 
| church hymn and tune book a family hymn and tune 
| book. 


Congregations will sing difficult tunes provided 
there is a movement and a melody which can be 
caught, but new tunes they will not sing.—Zadies’ 
Home Journal. 





OXFORD NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 





UNION. 


| Union took place in the Wesley Memorial Church, on 








the 4th and 5th ult., there being on both occasions a 
crowded attendance. The programme was somewhat 
ambitious, including Spohr’s Last Judgment and Men- 
delssohn’s Hear my Prayer, and the choir may be con- 
gratulated on having given so completely satisfactory a 
rendering of both works, There was a strong chorus, 
and they evidently knew the music, and sang in a con 
amore style, and with an unanimity which was most 
creditable on the part of so comparatively young an 
organisation. The muances might at times have been 
better observed, but a well-balanced effect was obtained. 
The leads were attacked with spirit and confidence, and 
there were very few noticeable slips in even the most 
difficult and complicated numbers. The soloists were 
Miss Ashley (soprano), Miss Walford (contralto), Mr. 
William Davies (tenor), and Mr. E. Jackson (bass). 
They each sang their solos and concerted music with 
careful judgment, Miss Ashley being, of course, heard 
to best advantage in the motett. A hymn was sung at 
the commencement and end of the concert, which each 
night concluded, after the Benediction, with Stainer’s 
Seven-fold anthem. Mr. Wiblin was to have presided 
at the organ, but being ill, Mr. A. F. Kerry, M.A, the 
conductor of the society, took his place and went through 
his arduous task splendidly. Mr. H. E. W. Phillips, in 
addition to assisting in the overture and symphonies on 
an Erard Grand, officiated as conductor, 

were made to defray expenses of the festival, which 
amounted to nearly £30, no charge being made for 
admission, 








Mr. Done, who has been organist of Worcester 


Cathedral for nearly fifty years, has been made a Mus. 


Doc. by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 





Sollections. 
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Wusic at Camden Road JPresby- 
terian Church. 


THE London Presbyterians have every reason to be 


proud of their handsome and capacious church in | 
| some good deed every day. By anecdote and illus- 


Camden Park Road, near Camden Square, for it is 
altogether a beautiful and comfortable building in 
the Gothic style. It is well situated at the corner 
of two roads, and the tall spire is a feature in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The interior is well planned with 
ample room and no cramping. For instance, the 
pulpit, instead of being placed close up to the pews 
stands well back with a large dais in front of it. 
The decorations are neat and in good taste, the 
roof and walls being beautifully coloured. The 
stained glass windows at the back of the pulpit are 
pleasing ; in fact, the whole surroundings are in 
almost every detail excellent, and such as aid 
religious feeling and worship. 

The organist, Mr. Fred. J. Hunt (whose likeness 
we give), has entire charge of the musical arrange- 
ments of the church. The organ is placed in a 
gallery facing the pulpit, and here the choir, con- 
sisting of about twenty-five members, sit. The 
organ is anything but satisfactory. It was origi- 
nally a chamber instrument and has been added to, 
but at best it is a poor thing, and not what such a 
church and congregation ought to have. One or 
two of the soft stops are fairly good, but as a whole 
it is quite inadequate. How the people have put 
up with it so long is a mystery. To manipulate it 
at all satisfactorily requires much skill, and we 
rather suspect that it is Mr. Hunt’s successful 
efforts in this direction that have hidden up the 
many defects of the organ, and so made the people 
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satisfied with it. If he had made its faults ap- 
parent he would possibly have reveiled in the 
beauties of a fine modern instrument before this. 
We hope to learn ere long that the church possesses 
an organ worthy of itself and of its organist. 

The service is very much after the usual Presby- 
terian order. Just as Mr. Hunt was concluding 
his opening voluntary (the “Andante” from 
Widor’s Second Symphony), Mr. Thornton, ar- 
rayed in gown and bands, made his way to the 
pulpit. The opening hymn was 479 in “Church 
Praise” sung to “ Otterbourne,” an adaptation from 
Haydn. We soon discovered that we were 
amongst a singing congregation, for every one 
seemed to join very heartily : in fact, too much so, 
for the “’s” as marked in the book were alto- 
gether ignored. It is very inspiring to hear a large 
number of people singing vigorously and joyfully, 
but if expression is not considered the effect is 
considerably marred. Another point struck us. 
In verse 3 the last two lines run thus— 


‘‘New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven.” 


|| There should be a very distinct break after the 


_ words “ past,” “ forgiven,” and ‘‘ God ” to bring out 
| the full meaning of the lines ; but the commas were 





overlooked, and a case of bad phrasing was the 
result. When will congregations get rid of the 
notion that it is proper always to make a slight 
pause at the end of each line, and at that point 
only? The tune should be adapted to the words, 
and mot the words to the tune. 

After a short prayer and a Scripture lesson, Mr. 
Thornton gave the children a brief but most interest- 
ing address, in which he specially urged them to do 


tration he very effectively brought this lesson home 
to his little hearers, The children’s hymn followed, 
viz., No. 459, “Oh, what can little hands do?” The 
tune “ Grace” is certainly peculiar (especially as it 
ends on a chord of the seventh), but it improves 
upon acquaintance. We were very glad to observe 
that Mr. Hunt made a distinct pause in the last 
chord in the last line but one in each verse, though 
it was not indicated in the music. The hymn, 
however, seems to want it, and is undoubtedly 
much improved by it. The rallentando in the last 
line of the last verse was also very effective. 
Throughout this hymn, the congregation sang with 
much more feeling and expression. 

A prayer followed, and then hymn 138 to “St. 
Gabriel ”—a very poor and uncongregational tune, 
which the people evidently felt, for it did not “ go,” 
in spite of the efforts of the organist and choir to 
pull it along. 

The “notices” given out by Mr. Thornton 
revealed the fact that the church is doing much 
active and useful work. One of these notices 
specially struck us, “‘I this week commence my 
tenth annual visitation of my people,” said Mr. 
Thornton, and after indicating in what streets he 
should visit on days mentioned, he added, “ I shall 
remain in that district till I have hunted up every 
man, woman, and child belonging to this congrega- 
tion.” That is the way fora minister to gain the 
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esteem and affection of his people. The pastor | 


can do far more good than the preacher. A man 


who spends the whole week in thinking out smart | 


sayings, pithy sentences, and clever remarks to 
deliver on the Sunday, but who does not know 
even his church members by name or by sight, does 
nothing (though he may preach to thousands) com- 
pared to a man who, like Mr. Thornton, moves 
amongst his people, and is indeed their friend. 

The anthem was No. 11, “O Lord my God,” a 
well-known easy composition by Rev. S. C. Malan, 
which was nicely sung by choir and congregation. 
At the evening service, we understand, the new 
Free Church Anthem book (which contains more 
elaborate compositions than there are in “ Church 
Praise”) is now used. This gives the choir much 
more scope. 

Mr. Thornton’s excellent discourse founded on 
the third chapter of Daniel was one of a series of 
services which he is now delivering on that book. 
A large portion of the sermon was devoted to 
musical matters, upon which the preacher touched 
in a very interesting and practical manner. 
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| 


A metrical Psalm (No. 124) was sung at the | 


close, and in this the people seemed thoroughly at 
home. A grand volume of tone ascended, carrying 
the praises of the people to the heavenly throne. 




















After the Benediction Mr. Hunt played the 


congregation out with a brilliant rendering of | 
| Secretary, Mr. 


Smart’s “ Postlude in C.” 
Of Mr. Hunt’s playing we can speak in un- 
qualified praise. He is a master of his instrument. 


His accompaniments are judicious, and his volun- 
taries were very skilfully played. He has been 
connected with the church for some years, and his 
musical ability combined with his other qualities 
have gained the esteem of the people. 








The singing, as we have already indicated, is 
thoroughly congregational. But it would be im- 
proved if more attention was given to light and 
shade, and further if it was accompanied by a 
decent organ. Owing to the lack of variety of stops, 
Mr. Hunt is unable to help the people very much 
in the matter of expression. 

We happened to visit this church on an _ unfortu- 
nate day to hear the choir at their best, for during 
the previous week some twelve mission services had 
been held, when the choir were present taking part. 
In spite of this hard work they sang intelligently, 
and throughout the service did their best to lead 
the congregation. ‘The treble part seemed a little 
weak, and the bass part much too loud. One voice 
especially was far too prominent. Musical 
enthusiasm is to be desired, but there is a possi- 
bility of overdoing it. ‘The balance of parts would 
be much more pleasing and effective if the bass was 
toned down very considerably. 

The church is evidently in a flourishing condition 
and with such a man as Mr. Thornton at its head, 
there is every reason to look forward to increased 
prosperity and usefulness. 


IONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CANTATA CHOIR. 
WESTERN Division, 


At Sutherland Gardens Wesleyan Chapel, W., the 
above Choir brought a very successful session’s work 
to a close by giving a performance of Shinn’s 
oratorio, The Captives of PB ww on Wednesday, the 
18th ult. Mr. W. P. Hunter conducted, Mr. A. Attwooll 
presided at the organ, whilst the solos were very 
creditably rendered by Miss Weeden, Mrs. Heard, Mr. 
H. L. Snugg, and Mr. Thos. Chamberlen. During the 
winter the above division have given no less than eight 
performances of the before mentioned oratorio and 
Darnton’s cantata, Zhe Victories of Faith. On four 
occasions they have given miscellaneous concerts, 
besides assisting at anniversary services, bazaars, etc., 
in connection with Sunday-schools and_ kindred 
institutions. The Choir, as a whole, have worked 
well, and the success of the session’s work reflects 
great credit on the conductor, Mr. W. P. Hunter, and 
his two secretaries, Mr. H. C. Sapsed and Mr. J. C. 
Paulston, 





MONUMENT TO THE LATE MR. J. P. SINCLAIR, 


On Saturday, the 14th ult, about a hundred and eighty 
friends of the late Mr. J. P. Sinclair, Secretary to the 
Musical Council of the London Sunday School Choir. 
and originator of and secretary to the Band, gathered 
at the City of London cemetery, Ilford, for the purpose 
of unveiling’ a monument erected to his memory by 
friends and admirers. The monument itself is a plinth 
of white marble, and bears a suitable inscription. Pro- 
ceedings were opened by Mr. Luther Hinton, who 
acted as chairman. Mr. Alexander Kerr offered up 
prayer. A contingent from the Cantata Choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Binns, sang three times during the 
ceremony. ig aie spooenee were made by the 

arnard, who removed the veil; Mr. T. 
R. Croger, who represented the Nonconformist Choir 
Union ; and Mr. W. Harding Bonner, for the Tonic 
Solfa College. The proceedings were conducted from 
a small platform erected near the grave by the cemetery 
authorities. The warmest feelings were expressed by 
all the speakers as to the value of the labours of the 
deceased friend, who died at the early age of thirty- 
four years. 
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Mur Rising Singers. 





MISS KATE COVE. 
“God sent His singers upon earth, 
With songs of gladness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men.” 
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Randegger, and Mr. Fred Walker. Her studies were 
afterwards pursued under the direction of Mr. J. T. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Fred Walker. From the latter 
gentleman she is still taking private lessons. 

Miss Cove’s first important engagement was at the 


| Albert Hall, where she sang with Madame Antoinette 


Sterling at a large concert connected with the London 
Sunday School Choir. Her success was so great that 
she has sung at two subsequent festivals for this institu- 


| tion, and, as Madame Sterling remarks, “ You should 


just hear the applause Miss Cove gets at these 
concerts.” : 

Other great successes have also been made by her 
at Mr. Mann’s concerts at the Crystal Palace and at 
Mr. Chappell’s Saturday Popular Concerts at St. 


James’ Hall. She has also been on tour of late with 


THERE is perhaps no rising singer of the present day | 


who realises the force of this sentiment more thoroughly | 
| The writer reminds us that many years ago Aberdeen 


than the charming young soprano whose portrait we 
have the pleasure to present to our readers, 

Miss Cove possesses one of the purest natural 
soprano voices we have ever heard, and she sings 


the Meister Glee Singers, and during the past three or 
four weeks has been singing throughout Mr. Percy 
Notcutt’s “ Antoinette Sterling” Concert tour, always 
meeting with the unstinted praise of her hearers. Her 
name was also on the list of artistes for Mr. Notcutt’s 
last concert at St. James’ Hall, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, etc. Whether in 
oratorio, song, or light ballad Miss Cove is always able 
to quickly place herself on the very best of terms with 
her audience, who soon discover in her a vocalist and 
a musician of no ordinary type. Long may she live to 
send forth her nightingale notes which so “touch the 
hearts of men.” 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE Northern Figaro advocates a big church choir 
union on the lines of the similar metropolitan organisa- 
tion with which the readers of this journal are familiar. 


could boast of such a body, banded together for the 
purpose of improving the psalmody in the local 


| churches, and known by the name of * The Thousand 


with exquisite expression. Apart from this, her style | 
is exceedingly graceful and totally ifree from that | 


affected professionalism which in some vocalists is so 
unpleasantly manifested. Miss Cove is a born singer, 


and sings because she cannot help it; her soul is full | 


of music, which comes out in strains of sweetest song 
to gladden all around her. To listen to her singing in 
such airs as ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel” (Elijah), “ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” and in such songs as “ Come unto Me” 
(Cowen), “The Children's Home” (Cowen), “ Should 
he upbraid,” etc., is to be inspired with new life 
and hope. Sir Joseph Barnby heard her sing the first- 
named air, and said he never heard a finer rendering— 
a great compliment from such a judge. 

Miss Cove was born in Kensington, where for many 


years her father has taken a keen interest in musical | 


matters connected with more than one Nonconformist 
church ; hence Miss Cove has been brought up in a 
musical atmosphere, which has influenced her singing 
considerably. Most of her training was obtained at the 
Royal Academy of Music, where she gained the West- 
moreland Scholarship at the hands of Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Signor Manuel Garcia, Signor 


Voices.” The success of the meetings was in a great 
measure due to the remarkable personality of the con- 
ductor, Mr. William Carnie, a gentleman who has, during 
the greater part of an otherwise active and busy life, 
devoted and sacrificed a great deal of his leisure to the 
praise of the churches. ‘lhe meetings were held in the 
large music hall, and at the end of the course, the build- 
ing was packed with an overflowing audience to hear 
what such an apparently unwieldy body could do in the 
matter of singing new psalm and hymn tunes, chants, 
and anthems. The thousand voices certainly gave an 
impetus to congregational psalmody that is still felt in 
almost every church in the city; and if a suitable con- 
ductor could only be secured, it would surely be well 
to repeat the experiment. 

Apropos of this matter, Mr. J. S. Anderson, Mus. 
Bac., of St. Andrew’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, writes : 
“It is a subject of regret that part of the intention in 
having a large organ in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
has not yet been realized. I refer to the proposal 
which was made at the time of the erection of the organ 
that large choral gatherings should be held in the 
the Cathedral. It is difficult to see why we should not 
have at least once a yeara performance of church music 
at which the chorus would consist of members from all 
the choirs in the city. Something of this kind is being 
done by the local Free Church Praise Union, but I see 


no reason why choirs of all Presbyterian Churches ~ 
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should not join and have a combined Choir Festival. 
This is actually being done in some Presbyteries in the 
country, and if it should happily be realized in Edin- 
burgh no place could be found more suitable for 
a demonstration of the kind than the venerable Cathe- 
dral of St. Giles.” I heartily support all that Mr. 
Anderson says here. It is certainly curious that, while 
many of the smaller towns in the country have a choir 
union of this kind, no attempt has ever been made to 
form such a body in the cities, if we except Perth, which 
is a city more by courtesy than by size. 

It isa bold thing of a church choir of some forty voices 
to attack such a work as Samson, but Aberdeen singers 
are nothing if not enterprising, and the experiment 
made by Mr. C. B. Williams and the choir of the South 
Free Church must be pronounced a success. A. local 
critic says that the voices are “ of good rousing chorus 
quality,” and with the support of a small orchestra, a 
piano, and a harmonium they carried through the 
oratorio to the evident delight of a large audience. Such 
performances by our church choirs are an unmistakable 
evidence of the good work that is now being done in all 
directions. Mr. Williams is one of the oldest and most 
capable and enthusiastic leaders of praise in Aberdeen, 
and his work at the South Church has proved emin- 
ently successful. 

Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, who should have been an English 
Bishop instead of a plain Presbyterian cleric, has been 
writing on the question of what ought to be the order 
of the Presbyterian Church Service. ‘‘ The psalms for 
the day,” he says, “ should follow the prayers; the Te 
Deum the First Lesson, and the Benedictus the Second 


Lesson. In the evening the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis. The anthem, when sung, comes before the 
sermon. I cannot imagine any one decently instructed 


in church order proposing any other arrangement. It 
is not a case for difference of opinion.” But alas! asa 
leader writer in the Dundee Advertiser remarks, very 
few of the ministers are ‘‘decently instructed” in such 
matters ; they are nearly all indecently ignorant. And 
I am not sure that they are much the worse for their 
ignorance. 
the Anglican, in so far as the material of its praise is 
concerned, is neither expedient nor necessary. Where 
such a service has been tried it has simply resulted in 
silencing to a great extent the congregational voice. 

One of the best known organists in Edinburgh is Mr. 
Charles Bradley, of South Leith Parish Church. He 
has just celebrated his silver wedding, and the congre- 
gation have marked the occasion by presenting him 
with a silver tea service. The minister has further 
augmented the gift by twenty silver crowns, and the 
Choral Union, which Mr. Bradley has served for ten 
years as organist, have handed him a gold watch. Or- 
ganists may not all wish to be so far on in life as to have 
a silver wedding, but they could very well do with such 
kindly tokens of esteem from those they serve in a 
professional capacity. Mr. Bradley, who is a Wake- 
field man, came to Edinburgh in 1882, as organist of 
St. George’s Parish Church, where Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 
was leader of praise for several years. 

Mr. Eustace Ingram’s work on the organ in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, seems to have been of consider- 
able service in extending his reputation. Dr. Peace has 
just opened new organs of his at Huntly and at Moffat, 
and a large instrument has also been finished at 
St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. Mr. Ingram is now 
engaged in rebuilding the two-manual organ erected in 
Linlithgow Abbey some twenty years ago by Messrs. 
Harrison. The Abbey is at present being ‘‘ restored,” 
and it is proposed, if funds permit, to add a third 
manual to the organ, and to modernise the action. 
The restored Abbey will undoubtedly make a very fine 
building, and an instrument in keeping with the 
structure should assuredly be aimed at by the congre- 
gation. 


A Presbyterian church service which apes | 
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| The many friends of Mr. Arthur Lumsden, the young 
| organist who lately left Edinburgh for Adelaide, will be 
| glad to learn that he has arrived safely at his destina- 
tion, and that already he has been distinguishing him- 
self in public as an accompanist. He acted in that 
capacity at the big Burns anniversary concert in the 
Continental Hall, before an enthusiastic audience of 
some six thousand people. 

Mr. Finlay, ot Peebles Parish Church, has begun a 
series of six organ recitals which will run to the 22nd 
of May. His programmes, following the example ot 
Mr. John Hartley, of Edinburgh, are all printed on the 
cne slip, and embrace a large number of the very best 
compositions for the instrument. Mr. Finlay’s Choral 
Society have just given the J/esszah in the church with 
much success and credit. 

The annotated organ recital programme is becoming 
an established institution amongst us, no doubt owing 
largely to the example set by Dr. Peace. Several pro- 
grammes of the kind have been sent to me by readers 
of this journal, among which I may mention those of 
Mr. George A. Lewis, at Hillhead Congregational 
Church, Glasgow; Mr. W. Padget Gale, at Uddings- 
ton Parish Church; and Mr. Gavin Godfrey, at Lauris- 
ton Place U.P. Church, Edinburgh. Mr. Godfrey’s 
plan of adopting Mr. W. T. Best’s annotations might 
well be followed wherever possible. In Mr. Gale's 
programme there is a ‘“‘ Duet for 4 hands and feet,” by 
George Hepworth, a celebrated German organist, 
regarding which we have this note: ‘It is not often 
that a duet is played on the organ, principally because 
it is not adapted for such works.” This is certainly 
true. Such things are generally full of sound and fury, 
and signify nothing! 

Mr. James Love, of Falkirk, author of the excellent 
work on “ Scottish Church Music,” writes :—‘' I have 
just seen the April NoNconFoRMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
which I get mainly for the Scottish notes. | observe 
what Mr. Macpherson says about the Mendelssohn 
adaptation for ‘ Hark! the herald angels sing,’ but I fear 
there is a mistake somewhere. I don’t think Mendels- 
sohn ever saw the adaptation, and he could not there- 
| fore approve or disapprove. Mr. W. H. Cummings 

certainly told me that he made the adaptation when he 

was organist of Waltham Abbey in 1850, and for the 
use of the choir of that church. Now Mendelssohn, as 
everybody knows, was dead three years before this.” 

If Mr. Love is correct in stating the date of the 

adaptation—and I have every reason to believe he is— 
| thenit is evident that my original statement as to the 

adaptation being entirely without authority must hold 
good, Let Mr. Macpherson clear up the point by 
putting a direct question to Mr. Cummings. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


LEt every student of singing join a church choir and 
sing in the chorus, Some teachers advise pupils not 
to do so, but it is confession on the part of the teacher 
that his method of voice culture is poor and weak. If 
the singing method is the right one, a voice becotnes 
better from the very first lesson, and the pupil knows 
enough of foundational control of voice to make every 
effort tend to good. Use of the voice in the chorus is 
of great benefit, because the breadth of tone production, 
based on right control, is unconsciously developing the 
body, which makes voice. Many pupils gain as much 
from their choir singing as they do from their lessons. 
The lessons tell them what to do and the choir makes 
them do it. @ Even if the teacher advises otherwise, go 
into the choir and watch the result for a time. No 
harm can be done. If the teacher is giving correct 
instruction, the choir will help; if the teacher is not 
teaching right, leave him as soon as possible. If, after 
a rehearsal, the throat feels sore, rest assured that the 
method of the teacher is wrong. 
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The Rationale of Poluntaries. 


WE coustantly use words in senses which have little 
or no connection with their original or etymological 
meanings. On a wet Sunday we go to church in a 
mackintosh, but we fail to think with gratitude of the 
Mackintosh to whose invention we owe that garment. 
We admire the stentorian voice of the principal bass, 
without recalling to mind Stentor himself, the herald 
who outroared fifty of his fellow Greeks all roaring 
together, and whose big voice struck panic into all 
hearts behind the walls of Troy. These are words 
derived from the names of men: it would not be 
difficult to collect a list of words not derived from 
personal names, whose meanings have lost something 
of their original connotation. The word “ voluntary ” 
would be one of them ; for that word, as applied to the 
prelude, interlude, and postlude of the service, has 
certainly widely departed from its etymology. 

But it is not my purpose to ramble away into the 
alluring by-paths of philology. When Dr. Murray's 
stupendous dictionary shall have at length reached 
letter V, we shall know (those of us who are yet alive) 
when and by whom the word “ voluntary” was first 
applied to a musical performance. In the meantime 
we are not prevented from dallying with surmise as to 
the past, nor from a general gossip upon the present 
uses of the thing rather than the name. 

It is obvious, from a glance at the word, that the 
voluntary is a work of supererogation. It is not en- 
joined by the rubrics of any church; it is not explicitly 
included in the statement of an organist’s duties ; it is 
not asked for, not paid for, and in many cases not 
wanted. The bulk of the congregation arrive too late 
to hear the opening voluntary, and are at the dinner- 
table before the closing voluntary is concluded. The 
middle voluntary was devised to prevent people from 
fidgeting while a collection was being taken, or per- 
chance to cover up the unspiritual tones of falling 
coins. 

What, then, was the origin of this unnecessary 
custom ? As I have already said, we can only dally witli 
surmise. We can only conjecture, and our conjecture 
may be very wide of the truth. I imagine that one 
Sunday morning somewhere, the time for beginning 
service came and passed; congregation, choir, and 
organist were in their places—but there was no minis- 
ter. Deacons or elders held an animated discussion as 
to what should be done, The junior deacon suggested 
that the senior deacon might open with a word of 
prayer, but the semor deacon thought a hymn would 
be better, and proceeded to argue the point. Mean- 
while the congregation were becoming impatient, and 
some of the young ladies began to titter. The situa- 
tion was becoming desperate. At length, just as the 
senior deacon, having been worsted by his colleagues, 
was in the act of emerging into the church from the 
vestry door, his brow wet with honest sweat as he 
endeavoured to collect his thoughts, a sweet soft strain 
stole down like a voice from the celestial spheres, and 
the senior deacon, after an ejaculation of gratitude for 
his deliverance, realised that the organ was playing, 
and sank into his pew resolving in the ecstasy of the 
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moment to raise the organist’s salary. But he forgot 
his resolution by the end of the sermon, and the open- 
ing voluntary was instituted. 

It may have been on the same day that the closing 
voluntary had its origin. The minister arrived very 
late, but that was no reason at all for dismissing the 
congregation early. He had sat up on the Saturday 
composing his sermon, and it was so good that he 
could not find it in his heart to spare one word of it. 
So he yielded himself with zest to the charms of his 
own oratory, and rolled out his sonorous periods with 
due emphasis and appropriate gesture, oblivious of the 
fact that the hour-glass or the water-clock (for it was 
so long ago) was already long run down. The senior 
deacon was asleep; the junior deacon was recollecting 
with increasing irritation that it was hot shoulder of 
mutton for dinner, fast getting cold; his little boy was 
making petulant and audible complaint that the sugar- 
candy wasallgone. Still the minister went on. Then 
suddenly the whole ‘congregation was shocked into 
wakefulness by the pealing tones of the organ: the 
minister never reached his peroration, and the junior 
deacon set the example of flight by hastening home 
to his mutton. 

There is some evidence that this surmise as to the 
origin of the closing voluntary is near the truth. Other 
times, other manners. The following paragraph, from 
the forgotten Life of a forgotten man, shows how even 
such a great preacher as Dr. Isaac Barrow could be 
treated :— 

“Another time Dr. Barrow preached at the Abbey 
on a holiday. Here I must inform the reader, that it 
is the custom of the servants of thé church upon all 
Holidays, Sundays excepted, between the Sermon and 
Evening Prayers, to show The Tombs and Effigies of the 
Kings and Queens in Wax, to the meaner sort of people, 
who then flock thither from all the corners of the 
town, and pay their twopence to see The Play of the 
Dead Volks, as I have heard a Devonshire Clown 
most improperly call it. These perceiving Dr. Barrow 
in the pulpit after the hour was past, and fearing to 
lose that time in hearing which they thought they could 
more profitably employ in receiving—these, I say, be- 
came impatient, and caused the organs to be struck 
up against him, and would not give over playing till 
they had blow’d him down.” 

In palliation of the impatience of the vergers, let it 
be remembered that Dr. Barrow could preach for three 
hours without turning a hair. 

Whatever the origin of voluntaries, the custom of 
playing them survives, in spite of the almost entire 
absence of interest in them on the part of the con- 
gregation. The only consolation an organist can hug 
within himself is that his pieces ave voluntary, and that 
it is the way of the world not to appreciate what has 
cost nothing. But seeing that the custom does survive, 
and putting aside all such half-jesting suggestions as 
that voluntaries serve to cover up the voices of ladies 
who discuss cookery and millinery, it is worth while to 
look at the matter seriously, and discuss for a moment 
the general question, What is the place of the voluntary 
in the church service ? 

If we appeal to experience, we find that churches 
differ. Some regard the voluntary as an integral part 
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of the service: it is not begun until the minister is in 
the pulpit; at the conclusion of the service minister 
and congregation remain until the voluntary is finished. 
Such churches are few, and no Nonconformist church 
of my acquaintance is among them, At others the 
voluntary is treated with absolute indifference. The 
minister expects it to be cut short immediately he steps 
into the pulpit, and after the service the organist 
literally and rapidly plays the people out. The 
stereotyped answer to those who object to this is, We 
come to church to worship God, not to listen to musical 
performances. Without entering into the very large 
question what does, and what does not, constitute 
worship, it may easily be answered, Why not, then, 
abolish the voluntary altogether? If it is retained, 
surely it must be retained as part of the act—or shall I 
say the apparatus ?—of worship. The question whether 
this is possible depends for its answer upon personal 
idiosyncrasies. I venture to say that a person who 
goes to church in a devout and worshipping spirit caz 
find in the voluntary something that will harmonise 
with his mood, something that will strike a responsive 
chord within him. Whether he actually does so or 
not depends upon other considerations. 

The truth is, organists are in great measure to blame 
for the poor repute in which voluntaries are held. It 
is true, of course, that congregations are inert, listless, 
lazy, unable often to appreciate fine music; but this is 
in a sense only a reflection upon the organists them- 
selves. The average organist troubles himself little 
about his voluntaries when he has settled down into 
his appointment. In its early days he plays good and 
varied music, but then he subsides into a deplorable 
nonchalance, taking no trouble to select, repeating 
stock pieces until the leaves of the music are worn 
away, and, if he have a dangerous facility that way, 
extemporising not a little. If a man does not maintain 
interest in his own work, he can hardly expect others 
to do so. 

It has further to be said that the organist frequently 
shows a lack of judgment in the choice of pieces. 
Many organists pooh-pooh it, but it is a fact that people 
have left a church with every nerve tingling and every 
feeling outraged when the organist has followed the 
sermon with a totally inappropriate voluntary. As 
long ago as 1713, Sir Richard Steele—not, one would 
think, the most likely man in the world to be sensitive 
on such a point—complained in No. 338 of Zhe Spectator 
that many a time the effects of hearing a good sermon 
were “dissipated by a merry jig from the organ-loft.” 
If Steele, whose piety was a sort of intermittent fever, 
could feel this, how much more sensitive are likely to 
be those whose religious feelings are part and parcel 
of themselves! 

The ideal to be aimed at is, the oneness and perfec- 
tion of the service. The voluntaries cannot be severed 
from the rest of the service, though theoretically they 
have no connection with it. The nearest approach to 
the ideal was in a church I once knew, where every 
Wednesday evening the minister gave to the organist 
the hymns for the next Sunday, with the texts of his 
sermons, and every Sunday morning bold-written lists 
of the whole service, including voluntaries, were posted 
in the lobbies. At that church the congregation learnt 





to take a real and intelligent interest in the music: they 
criticised the organist’s choice of voluntaries—and 
criticism, framed in a right spirit and not carried to 
extremes, is a mark of healthy life; they never could 
appreciate a Bach fugue—but a Bach fugue is seldom 
an appropriate piece at a service; yet they could, by 
this associative method (that is, by considering a piece 
of music not as mere abstract music, but as expressing 
some feeling or thought in which they had a share), 
enjoy such modern and generally thought severe music 
as Rheinberger’s sonatas; while on one occasion Liszt's 
wonderful fantasia and fugue on Ad nos ad salutarem 
undam roused a perfect furore of admiration. This 
is exceptional. All churches are not so favourably 
situated, nor so carefully educated in musical apprecia- 
tion. But one never succeeds less well by aiming 
high. A high ideal strenuously worked for may still 
be unattainable, but the effort will bring its sure 
reward, F. 


On the Choice and Management of 


an Drganist. 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sir,—Being just about to intro- 
duce an organ into your church, you ask me as one of 
your oldest friends in the musical profession to give 
you some “hints” regarding the choice and manage- 


| ment of an organist, and the part which you should take 
| inthe direction of the musical services generally. I 








gladly accede to your request, although the whole 
matter is of so perfectly simple a character that most of 
your ministerial friends would not think it worth while 
writing about. However, you are a man of good sense ; 
and I feel sure that, having caught your organist by the 
method I shall presently detail, you will not fail to 
roast him on the most approved of modern principles. 
Well, the first point you will have to consider is as 
to the salary to be paid to your organist. And here, as 
you are not spending your own money, you will have 
an excellent opportunity of showing your methods of 
economy. Besides that, you already know, by what 
you have heard from brother clergymen, that organists 
work all the better when they can go about with those 
empty pockets which Lowell used to say were the best 
inspiration for literary men, Poverty, as many eminent 
people have told us, is a certain spur to genius ; and 
organists, being a distinct species not included in the 
term “man,” ought assuredly to live by bread alone, with 
perhaps the cecasional addition of gruel and sour grapes. 
I would therefore suggest that your organist should 
be offered the same salary as you pay to your parlour- 
maid. If you give him more, he will probably spend 
the surplus in having his hair cut too frequently, which 
would be inimical to the interests of your church music, 
for, of course, you are aware that an organist’s genius 
is, like Samson’s strength, located in his locks. If you 
ask me whether I would stand by my recommendation 
as to Salary should your choice fall on a married man 
with a family, I reply, Certainly—indeed in that case I 
would be disposed to name a still lower sum. An 
organist has no right to get married and give hostages 
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to fortune. His duty is to play the organ, not to play 
the fool by falling in love. Besides, organists, like 
poets, are born, not made, and as they are not born in 
wedded blessedness, you are not required to consider 
such incidentals as wives and olive branches. In 
short, let your motto in this connection be—" An 
organist is worth what he can get.” 

The question of salary being thus disposed of, next 
come the “Conditions of Appointment.” Now as to 
this, the great point is to have your organist as much 
about the church as possible. He will probably not 
have an extensive teaching connection, and it will be 
your duty to see that he is kept out of that mischief 
which, according to Isaac Watts, Satan always puts in 
the way of idle hands. Whatever be the state of the 


| 


natural atmosphere of your church, the moral atmo- | 
sphere cannot but be good; and it will therefore be a | 


wise provision to find something for your organist to 
do on most nights of the week. Of course the ordinary 
Sunday duties are taken for granted ; but if you have 
a Sunday-school meeting in the church, it will be well 
to make the organist remain to it. If he is a good- 
natured fellow, you may book him as a teacher of the 
juveniles ; and in any case it will do him good to have 
the memories of his own childhood revived, and the 
hour's extra duty will be of further benefit in improving 
his appetite. Then if you have a prayer-meeting 
during the week, by all means make attendance at it a 
condition of your organist’s appointment. There is 
nothing a highly-trained organist likes better than to 
play at a prayer-meeting, especially if it is held in the 
hall where a venerable harmonium is in use. The pre- 
sence of so many ladies (I take it for granted that your 
prayer-meeting is of the usual type) will have a benefi- 
cial influence on the organist ; and the probable absence 
of a choir will give him much valuable exercise for 
lungs and larynx. 

Any other weekly meetings at which music is re- 
quired will, as a matter of course, be attended by the 
organist. It is true there may be several excellent 
amateurs connected with the congregation who might 
be willing, and even anxious, to perform such little 
offices ; but amateurs, you know, are apt to become 
vain-glorious when too much encouraged, and it 
will be well for you to prevent the growth of this feel- 
ing. Choir practice, like Sunday duty, is to be taken for 
granted ; but you may with benefit to your organist add 
a Psalmody class and a congregational practice, each on 
separate nights. Probably only a handful of people will 
attend the latter ; but this will put your organist on a 
footing with yourself when your congregation make it 
expedient for you to use that form of petition beginning 
“Thou hast promised that where two or three are 
gathered together.” Of course you will make it acon- 
dition that pupils are not to be taught on the organ. 
Students of the organ like to make sounds agreeable to 
themselves by experimenting with the stops; and then 
much exercising of the pedals is apt to mar the appear- 
ance of the instrument, which is an important considera- 
tion, All these conditions, and others which may 
suggest themselves, you will have printed for the 
benefit of candidates ; and in stating the salary, it may 
be advisable to add that it will be paid half-yearly. The 


| 
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organist will probably plead that he needs the money, 
but there is nd use in troubling the treasurer of the 
church unnecessarily, and thus antagonising him. 

These preliminaries being settled, you advertise for 
your organist, meanwhile appointing a committee to 
examine candidates and select a suitable player. In 
some churches the plan is adopted of calling in a pro- 
fessional man to test the candidates aud make a 
recommendation to the committee, but this is a super- 
fluous arrangement, involving an unnecessary fee. You 
will find a dozen individuals in your congregation who 
know more of the requisite qualifications of an organist 
than any professional musician, and it is to these 
individuals you must look as your guides. 

Your committee will all be men of means first, and 
men of music after. Their musical ear may be assumed 
as existing if its outward manifestation is only large 
enough, and if a man can distinguish the ‘Old 
Hundredth” from “Rule Britannia,” you may nomi- 
nate him without further question. As to the manner of 
testing the candidates, your committee may be left to 
its individual judgment. The, members will all hold 
themselves free to examinejon such lines as they think 
fit; and what they collectively do not know will not be 
worth knowing. They will no doubt remember, as my 
friend Mr. Philip Hale reminds me, that it is an old and 
well-founded belief that anybody can play the organ 
well enough for church services, and if they make a hit 
it will be by a happy chance. If you yourself have any 
‘‘say” in the matter, do not for a moment consider any- 
one who has had liberal experience or is a virtuoso. The 
former will contradict you constantly ; the latter will be 
likely to disturb your people by giving them something 
to think about, which might excite your jealousy—for I 
need not remind you that you arehuman. I may add 
that in this matter of candidates the best men often 
come out worst in an examination through their nervous- 
ness, but there will be no necessity for your taking any 
account of such acircumstance. A man whose ambi- 
tion it is to make £20 fer annum has no business to 
be nervous. 

Having got your organist, you will of course treat 
him with becoming reserve and dignity. Never shake 
hands with him in the vestry on a Sunday morning, and 
on no account ask him to spend an occasional evening 
at your house, An organist who is thus dealt with is 
apt to feel happier than any organist ought to feel, and 
it is no part of your duty to show social courtesies to a 
‘paid official” of the church, It is not a good thing to 
praise your organist, even when the singing or the play- 
ing is excellent. Organist and singers do no more than 
their duty. Why should you puff them up with idle 
words? If anything goes wrong with the music be 
sure to rebuke the organist promptly after the Benedic- 
tion, so that the choir may have an opportunity of sitting 
in “the scorner’s chair.” It will be best also to rebuke 
the choir before the congregation for any unseemly 
behaviour during the service, In this way you can 
often point an excellent moral, Remember that it is 
always well to invite the choir to church parties—not 
that you should encourage them to mix with the congre- 
gation, but that you may have their assistance in the 


| matter of entertainment. 
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About the choir practices, probably your best plan 
will be to ignore their existence altogether. It will 
afford capital exercise in sight-reading, and will bring 


out the “inspiration of the moment” better if you give | 
your organist the service lists only on Sunday morning. | 


And as to these lists, there is no need to vary the 
material greatly. The changes may be rung ona few 
hymns; and if you want to shorten the service at any 
time always cut down the singing. Choir and congre- 
gation dearly love a long sermon, and they ought to be 
indulged. 
providing a fire during the winter. Singers do complain 
of cold sometimes, but they ought to wrap up better; 
and in any case you can always get singers for nothing, 
while you have to pay dear forcoals. Ifthe choir want 
a trip into the country during the summer, let them 
have it—at their own expense. You will no doubt hear 
something about the “recognition” of their labours, 
but it will be convenient to let the choir understand 
that singing in church is more of an honour to them- 
selves than an assistance to you. 


For the choir practices never think of | 


I think that these observations cover most of the | 
questions suggested by your letter, and I hope they | 


may be of use to you. They are not exactly on the 
lines adopted by the best churches, but I know you like 
to be considered “ original,” and I wish to give your 
successful candidate the opportunity of conceding that 
virtue to you. By-and-by, when you have fully settled 
down with your new organ and your new organist, 
perhaps you will send me a detailed account of your 
experiences. 


mind, and remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 


process, has been “ projected” on my table. I am not 
selfish, and | gladly part with the communication in the 
interests of my fellow-organists. 1 hope they will en- 
joy it!—J, CUTHBERT Happen. ] 
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METROPOLITAN. 

BARNET.—At the annual Sunday-school Industrial 
Exhibition three choirs entered the competition. The 
test anthem was ‘‘ Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem ” (E. J. Hopkins). Mr. F. A. Mann was the adju- 
dicator, and he awarded the prize to the New Barnet 
Presbyterian Choir. 

BLoomsBuRY.—On Saturday, March 31st, at Blooms- 
bury Chapel, Shaftesbury Avenue, a marriage was 
celebrated between Mdlle. Marie Louise M. Sagarg¢acu, 
of Arcachon, France, and Mr. Sidney R. Hogg, the 
esteemed organist and choirmaster of the chapel. The 
Rev. J. Baillie, the pastor, officiated. Mr. Hulbert L. 
Fulkerson, precentor of Regent's Square Church, acted 
as best man, and the ceremony was attended by a large 
number of musical friends. The service, which was 
fully choral, was conducted by Mr. W. E. Booth, who 
presided at the organ. After the reception, the bride 
and bridegroom left for Paris, where the honeymoon 
was spent, 

BROMLEY.-~A capital concert was recently given by 
the girls of the Raglan Road Board School, Bromley, 
under the able direction of the head-mistress, Miss 
Mackie, to whom much credit is due. The pro- 
gramme includedseveral solos, part songs, musical drills, 


| including a grand “geographical representation,” 
| bringing in the whole of the school, all of which were 


given in a praiseworthy manner. Special mention 


| must be made of the perfect blending of the voices in 


In the meantime I pray for your peace of | 


the school songs. Not a hitch occurred to mar the 
evening’s enjoyment, which was quite a musical treat. 
—On Wednesday, March 2ist, Stainer’s Crucifixion 


| was given in the Congregational Church by the mem- 


[The above letter, by some unexplained Mahatma | bers of the Choir under the skilful and talented 


leadership of Mr. F. S. Oram. In taking up Dr. 
Stainer’s beautiful work, Mr. Oram and his colleagues 
were materially assisted in their efforts by the fact that 


| they have undertaken it before, and successfully, too. 
| The soloists on the present occasion were Mr. Henry 
| Lindsey (tenor) and Mr. Alexander Tucker (bass), and 
| those who have had the pleasure of hearing either of 


these gentlemen in oratorio music will not need to be 


| assured that they acquitted themselves with great credit. 


Both sang with an intelligent and appreciative know- 
ledge of the music, and proved themselves admirably 
capable of sustaining their respective parts. As the 
bass soloist, Mr. Tucker's magnificently rich and deep 
voice was heard to very great advantage, and nowhere 
more so than in ‘‘ The Agony.” The choir gave a very 
excellent account of themselves, and, without going 
into details, it may be stated that they reflected the 
greatest credit upon themselves as well as upon their 
conductor, Mr. Oram, 'similar praise being also due 


| to the orchestra, whose careful and intelligent work 


—_ 


gave evidence of the expenditure of much time and 
trouble. Prior to the performance of the meditation, a 
miscellaneous selection was finely rendered. Included 
in the selections were two pieces by Mr. Oram, a 
melodious motett, ‘‘ We bow in prayer,” and a new tune 
to ‘Hark! my soul, it is the Lord.” There was a 
crowded congregation, and the offertory was in aid of 


| the organ fund, 


East FINCHLEY.—On Sunday the 22nd ult. Sunday 


| School Anniversary Services were held ‘in the Congre- 


| Newman Hall. 


Great. Feet. : Feet. 
Double diapason ., 16 | Fifteenth .. v6. ee 
Open diapason ue og Mixture 3 ranks 
Hohl fléte .. 8 | Horn bn - 8 
Principal 4 | Oboe .. re iB 
fn 3 Combination Pedals. 
Sesquialtera .. 3 ranks | 3'0 8reat. 3 to swell. , 
Trumpet | Reversible great to peda 
Choir. _ Pedal, 
Dulciana g | Open diapason +2 19 | 
Viola di gamba ... 8 | Bourdon oe ~- 06 
Clarionet flute a aes Couplers. 
Suabe flote -» 4 | Swell to great. 
Clarionet \° -» 8 | Swell to choir. 
Swell, Swell superoctave, 
Bourdon 16 | Swell pedal. 
Open diapason .. 8 | Great to pedal. 
Rohr flite  .. .. 8 | Choir to pedal. 
Salicional es .. 8.| Tremulant to swell. 
Vox angelica ,. .. 8 | Organ blown by hydraulic | 
Principal Je np nay | engine. 


gational Church, when sermons were preached by Dr. 
The choir with the children sang 
special music with really charming expression. Mr. 
Blandford presided at the organ, and accompanied the 
service in his usual sympathetic style. 
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KENTISH Town.—The annual Concert of the Congre- 
gational Church Choir was held on Tuesday, the 
3rd ult. A splendid programme was provided and 
thoroughly appreciated by a large audience. The 
choir, on behalf of whose funds the concert was given, 
contributed the following unaccompanied part songs in 
a very praiseworthy manner: “ The Lass of Richmond 
Hill” (Hook), “The Watchword” (Pinsuti), ‘‘ Stars of 
the Summer Night ” (Hatton), ‘‘ There is Music by the 
River ” (Pinsuti), ‘Spirits, Advance” (Bishop), ‘ Here 
in cool Grot” (Mornington), ‘Hail to the Chief” 
(Bishop). Special mention must be made of the ren- 
dering, for the first time, of the part song, ‘Go, lovely 
Rose” (Arthur Berridge). This part song, which won 


the prize offered by the Nonconformist Choir Union, | 


and is to be performed at the Festival at the Crystal 
Palace on June gth, received special attention on the 
part of the choir in honour of the composer, whom they 
are proud to acknowledge as one of their members. 
The singers are certainly to be highly complimented 
upon their rendering of it. The soloists included Miss 
Blanche Powell, who contributed “In the Valley” 
(Mattei), and “ The Land of Yesterday” (Mascheroni), 
very successfully. Miss Edith Hands received raptur- 
ous applause for her rendering of When the Tide 
comes in” (Barnby), and “Let me dream again” 
(Sullivan), responding to the encore with ‘Home, 
sweet Home.” Mr. Jas. F. Horncastle favoured with 
“Across the far blue Hills, Marie” (Blumenthal), and 
“Oh, how I love thee” (Hadyn Parry), for which he 
was recalled. Amongst the most successful items of 
the programme must be mentioned the pianoforte solos 


of Herr Sigismund Koch. His contributions, viz. :— | 
“ Rakoczy March” (Liszt), Studies” (Chopin), andthe | 


‘‘Goblin Dance” (Koch) were splendidly executed. 
Messrs. E. W. E. Blandford and H. Gebhardt did good 


the ordinary service the following programme was 
rendered, the majority of the congregation remaining 
to listen to the music :—‘ Hear my Prayer” (Men- 
delssohn), organ solo, introduction, air with variations 
in A (Hesse), chorus, “The heavens are telling” 
(Haydn). The choir were fortunate in securing the 
assistance of Miss Adele Kuhn, whose beautiful render- 
ing of the solo in Mendelssohn’s fine motett was much 
appreciated by the congregation. These monthly 
musical services are well supported by the congrega- 
tion, and the choir work hard to make them a distinct 
success, The musical arrangements are under the 
control of Mr. Arthur Bayliss. 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—On Wednesday, the r1th ult., 
Mr. Minshall’s choir gave a concert in Rectory Road 


| Congregational Church in aid of the Building Fund of 








service as accompanists. Mr.Geo. H.Lawrenceably con- | 


ducted, and is to be complimented on the efficiency of | era aeniseaeatdaeainainad ta taken” Gh, date 


his choir. The Hon. Sec. was Mr. Alex. H. Richards. 
The chairman, Joseph Corbett, Esq., in announcing the 
silver collection asked for the hearty support of those 
present. The collection, after defraying expenses, was 
devoted to the Choir Fund. 

LEYTONSTONE.—A presentation of a very interesting 
nature took place on March 29th, at the annual meeting 


of the church and congregation connected with Fille- | 


brook Baptist Church. For many years Mr. C. Herbert 
Piggott has efficiently acted as honorary organist and 
choirmaster, and under his guidance the musical part 
of the services has been very satisfactory. Mr. Piggott 


that church. The programme consisted of anthems, 
choruses and part songs by the full choir, solos, duets, 
violin and piano solos and a recitation, Mrs, Tidy, for 
an excellent rendering of ‘‘The Holy City,” was en- 
cored, and Miss Seckington for her tasteful piano solo 
had to play again. Mrs. Willis (‘The Promise of 
Life”), Miss Weston (‘ Golden Love”), and Miss Covill 
(‘‘ When Love is Kind ”) all sang with much expression. 
Mr. H. Radbourne and Mr. Rowe also acquitted them- 
selves well, as did Messrs. Farmer and Graves in their 
duet, “All’s Well.” The recitation of Mr. Walter 
Ferris, “ Dot Dorg and ter Lobster,” was much appre- 
ciated. Mr. H. Seckington played two violin solos in 
excellent style. 


WALWorRTH.—A highly successful performance of 
the cantata entitled Calvary was given by the Metho- 
dist Mission Choir on Tuesday evening, the 17th ult., 
under the able conductorship of Mr.J. W. Taylor. The 
soloists, Miss Colwell, Misses L. and A. Ridley, Miss 
Terry, Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Occomore, and Messrs. J. 
effries and F. S. Burrows, were in good form and sang 


| numbering twenty-five, had been carefully rehearsed 
| by the conductor, and with the addition of a small 


orchestra rendered the spirited and tuneful choruses 
with considerable expression, Mr. F. C. Harrison 
presided at the organ in good style. There was a full 
congregation, and the net proceeds were devoted to 


| the choir funds. 


is about to proceed to the Cape for three or four months, | 


and it was felt that this would be a fitting opportunity 
to recognise his services. The presentation of a demi- 
hunter gold keyless watch by Ashley was therefore 
resolved upon. The Rev. J. Bradford, in very felicitous 
language, expressed the great indebtedness of the church 
and congregation to Mr. Piggott for his voluntary ser- 
vice, and asked his acceptance of a gold watch, with a 
monogram C.H.P. on the outside of the case, and in- 
scribed inside the case; ‘‘ Presented to C. H. Piggott, 
Esq., by the Leytonstone Baptist Church, in slight re- 
cognition of his valuable services as honorary organist 
and choirmaster, 1894.” Mr. Bradford hoped that it 
would be a faithful companion on his journey and that 
Mr. Piggott would be spared to return, and resume the 
duties which he had so faithfully performed, Mr. 
Piggott heartily thanked the Rev. J. Bradford and all the 
donors for their kind appreciation of services which it 
had been a pleasure to render. 


Popiar.—At Trinity Congregational Church the 
service was on Sunday evening, the 15th ult., largely 
choral, including the Magnificat (Bunnett in F) ; 
anthem, “I will sing of Thy power, O God” (Sullivan), 
the tenor solo being sung by Mr. C. Veness; 
offertory sentence (Bayliss), and usual hymns. After 





PROVINCIAL. 


AYLESBURY.—On Thursday, the Igth ult. the new 
Wesleyan Chapel was opened, when sermons were 
preached by Revs. H. J. Pope and Hugh Price Hughes. 
The new organ, which has been built by Messrs. 
Norman Bros. and Beard, is very well spoken of by 
musicians who are capable of forming a judgment. Mr. 
Freshwater ably presided at the instrument at the open- 
ing services. 

BESSES, NEAR MANCHESTER.—The Sunday School 
anniversary services were held in the Besses Congre- 
gational Church on the 8th ult. Very excellent sermons 
were preached, morning and evening, by the Rev. C. 
Scott, B.A, LL.B., D.D., Principal of Lancashire 
Independent College. In the afternoon an address 
was given to the scholars and friends by Mr. C. F. 
Richardson, M.A., of Ashton-under-Lyne, Special 
hymns were sung on each occasion, and the choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Leaver, the organist and 
choirmaster, gave the following selections of music :— 
Morning, introit, “Enter not into judgment ” (Thomas 
Allwood) ; anthem, “Like as a father pitieth his own 
children” (Hatton); offertoriums, ‘‘ Let your light so 
shine” and “ While we have time” (T. Mee Pattison) ; 
after Benediction, ‘“Three-fold Amen.” Evening, 
introit, ‘Rend your heart” (Mendelssohn); anthem, 
‘In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust ” (Thomas Jack- 
son) ; offertoriums, ‘‘Who goeth a warfare” and “If 
we have sown unto you” (Edmund Rogers); after 
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Benediction, “I will lay me down” (Chevalier Neu- | 


komm). A collection was made at each service in aid 
of the Sunday School funds, amounting to over £19. 


BoURNEMOUTH.—On Good Friday evening Zhe Caf- 
tives of Babylon by George Shinn, Mus.Bac., was 
given in the Lansdowne Baptist Church by a choir and 
orchestra of nearly fifty performers. 
of the church were opened, numbers of people were 
waiting to gain admission, and the building was soon 
filled. The work was very well rendered, the choruses 
being given in some cases with great spirit, and in 
others with subdued and plaintive effect, according as 
their nature demanded; the voices were well balanced 
and the various parts were taken up promptly and with 
good attack. Thechorus, ‘ Break forth intojoy,” was very 


Before the doors | 
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effectively worked up, closing with a fine burst of | 


triumphant praise. The solos were also very well 
sung. Miss Cooper sang with great taste and good 
voice “ Hearken to the Lord Jehovah” and ‘‘ Down from 
the willows”; Mrs. Holder gave the plaintive “ As for 
our harps,” the dramatic recitative ‘‘ Belshazzar the 
King,” and the air ‘‘Presumptuous Monarch” very 
effectively; and Miss Kate Wells sang in a very sym- 
pathetic manner the air ‘‘Banished from all.” The 
contralto solo ‘A voice was heard in Ramah” was 
very well rendered by Miss Edith Ray, who also took 
part with Miss Nellie Browne in a very pleasing duet, 
“Oh for the wings of a dove.” Miss Webber sang 
sweetly the contralto solo, ‘ Belshazzar’s scoffing 


tongue,” and shared with Miss R. Webber the duet | 


“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem.” The tenor solos were 
effectively sung by Mr. S. Horsey and Mr. Underwood, 
the former taking ‘I cannot hold my peace,” “ Rend 
your hearts,” and ‘‘ Thus saith Cyrus,” and Mr. Under- 
wood singing the airs ‘‘O Sion, city of the Lord,” 
‘ Belshazzar reigns,” “ Hear the joyful proclamation,” 
and some recitatives. Mr. A. Fletcher's bass solo, 
“Sanctify yourselves,” was excellently given, and Mr. 
G. H. Newman(bass) gave in very careful style ‘‘ Where- 
fore the wrath,” “ Make bright the arrows,” and “O 
Thou that dwellest.” The orchestra added much to the 
effect of the performance. Mr. J. J. Brazier, the con- 
ductor, and Mr. Perman, the church organist, who both 


gratulated on the success which attended their efforts. 


FromE.—Handel’s Oratorio Samson was rendered at 
Wesley Chapel on the evening of Good Friday, with 
all the accessories of band and chorus necessary for 
the effective performance of such a work, and with 
the aid of professional soloists worthy of the occasion. 
Mr. T. Grant ably officiated as conductor. Mr. H. Mil- 
lington presided at the organ, and accompanied the 
various airs with that cultured taste and refinement of 
expression for which he has a well-earned reputation ; 
while in the overture and “ Dead March,” as well as in 
the choruses generally, he well supplied the absence of 
wind instruments in the band, thanks to the complete- 
ness and variety of the stops in the organ. The soloists 
were as follows: Miss Florence Bradbury (soprano) ; 
Miss Bessie Grant, Medallist, R.A.M. (contralto) ; Mr. 
Sidwell Jones (tenor); Mr. D. Harrison (bass), and Mr. 
F. C. Tucker. The rendering of the whole of the 
choruses was remarkably effective, the only apparent 
weakness being in the bass part. The choruses, 
“ Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound,” ‘‘Then round 
about the starry throne,” “ Fix’d in His everlasting 
seat,” ‘With thunder arm’d,” and “Let their celes- 
tial concerts,” were the most popular, judging from 
the applause ; but some of the more pathetic numbers 
were given with an expression that accorded well with 
the theme and testified to patient and painstaking 
rehearsal. The soloists, one and all, acquitted them- 
selves to the manifest delight of the large assembly, 
who could not forbear frequent outbursts of hearty 
applause. 
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LEEDs.—Sir John Stainer’s Cantata, 7he Daughter 
of Jairus, was recently rendered by the Leeds Bruns- 
wick Circuit Union of Choirs in Brunswick Wesleyan 
Chapel. There was a very good attendance. This was 
the first public performance of the Union, which con- 
sists of all the organists and choirs in the Brunswick 
Circuit, and the way in which the whole of the musical 
service was rendered reflected the greatest credit upon 
all concerned, The principals were Mrs. Nunns, Miss 
McBretney, Miss Denison, Mr. Harry Stancliff, and 
Mr. Herbert Wilcockson, while the chorus numbered 130 
voices. Mr. R. P. Jefferson conducted, and Mr. A, E. 
Elvey was the organist. 


NEWMARKET.—On Good Friday an organ recital 
and sacred concert was given in the Congregational 
Church. The vocalists were Miss Emily Davies, R.C.M., 
Miss Helen Saunders, R.A.M., Mr. Edward Hammond, 
Mr. H. Wilkins, and Mr. H. E. Stiles. Anthems were 
well rendered by the choir under the conductorship ot 
Mr. Sherborn. Mr. Minshall presided at the organ. 
There was a crowded audience, many having to be 
seated in the aisles, 


NORTHWICH.—A special musical service was held in 
the Congregational Church, Northwich, on Sunday, the 
15th ult, when C. Lee Williams's beautiful Church 
cantata, Zhe Last Night at Bethany, was given by the 
the choir, which was considerably reinforced for the 
occasion, having also associated with it an orchestra 
composed of a number of the players of the Northwich 
Orchestral Society. Mr. H. R. Carter presided at the 
organ, and proved himself a most efficient accompanist. 
The baton was in the capable hands of Mr. G, Hum- 
phreys, who was the moving and leading spirit of the 
whole affair, and it was pleasing to note that his efforts 
to ensure a satisfactory result were entirely successful. 
There was a crowded congregation. After the service 
had been opened with a short prayer, the Rev. F. Carter, 
pastor, in the course of a brief address, impressed upon 
the congregation that it was not the desire of the pro- 
moters of the service that it should be looked upon 
merely as a musical entertainment for pleasure alone 
On the contrary, they hoped it would be regarded as 


worked hard in getting up the concert, are to be con- | entirely a religious service, combined with the pleasure 


of song and music. An element of more than ordinary 
interest was the appearance of Miss. Jennie Roberts, 
R.A.M., of Corwen, who took the soprano part in the 
cantata, and contributed a couple of solos in addition. 
She is a young lady of great musical ability and artistic 
intelligence, in proof of which may be mentioned the 
fact that she has been selected to participate in 
two performances at the forthcoming National 
Eisteddfod at Carnarvon. The other soloists were-— 
Mrs, G. Humphreys and Miss Jessie Rutter (contralto) ; 
Mr. Armitage (baritone); Mr. John Griffiths (tenor). 
Each solo was admirably sung, and the choruses were 
marked by taste and precision; while the orchestra 
contributed to the success of the whole. 


NoTTINGHAM.—The third annual choir festival in 
connection with the Shakespere Street U.M.F. Church 
was held on Sunday, the 15th ult. In the afternoon 
selections from the Messiah were rendered by a choir 
of seventy voices, assisted by a full orchestral band 
under the able leadership of Mr. J. Armstrong. The 
soloists were Miss Maggie Jacques, Mr. W. E. Bass, 
and Mr. A, Johnson, all of whom rendered the solos 
allotted to them in a very able manner. Mr. J. F. 
Blasdale presided at the organ, and Mr. A. C. A. Myers 
wielded the baton. In the evening a musical service 
was held, when the pastor, the Rev. T. J. Dickinson, 
gave an interesting and eloquent address to a large 
congregation. Miss Maggie Jacques sang ‘‘ Come unto 
Me” (Cowen) and “ With verdure clad” (Haydn). The 
anthems, “As the hart pants” (Mendelssohn) and 
“Seek ye the Lord” (Bridge) were well rendered by 
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chapel was packed in the afternoon, numbers being 
unable to gain admission, and in the evening additional 
seating accommodation had to be provided. ‘The 
success of the day’s performances was in no small 
degree due to the untiring labours of Mr. A. C. A. 
Myers, the able and genial organist and choirmaster of 
the chapel. 


Correspondence. 
TOUCHY CHORISTERS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Nonconrormist MusicaL JouRNAL. 

Sir,—‘'The devil enters the church through the 
choir stalls,” said a pastor to me the other day, and 
although at the moment I denied the allegation with 
some warmth, I was bound upon reflection to admit 
that there was some truth in it, and strange and para- 
doxical as it may appear, that those who discourse 
sweet music to others should be so ready to create dis- 
cord among themselves, yet I venture to say that there 
are few choirmasters who will be bold enough to 
assert that the minister's statement is altogether 
untrue. 

Take acase. A cantata is in course of preparation, 
a popular work of moderate difficulty; the rehearsals 
are well attended, and choir and orchestra work so 
well, that within a fortnight of the performance the 
choirmaster is rash enough to tell his wife that he will 
positively carry the affair to a successful issue without 
making a single enemy! Now, it is almost incredible 
that any man could be foolish enough to imagine that 
he might accomplish such an impossible task, but I am 
simply recording the facts as they occurred. The very 
next post brought the following letter from an indivi- 
dual who had been asked to take a certain dut not the 
leading part in the cantata :— 

Dear Mr. Meister, —Yielding to great pressure, and after 
mature consideration, I consented to take the solos at the 
forthcoming concert, and thereupon I received the thanks 
and congratulations of my friends. I learn, however, that 
you have been rude enough to suggest that my humble ef- 
forts may not be duly appreciated. With profound respect, 
therefore, | must emphatically refuse to sing for you now or 
at any other time. Believe me, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

RoLanD WILLING. 

The choirmaster, an old hand, had acted throughout 
with the greatest possible tact, but, owing to this inci- 
dent, four others absented themselves from the concert 
without any notice, 

Many other examples might be given, as also some 
cases showing that the devotion and self-denying spirit 
of many of our choir-members are really beyond all 
praise.— Yours truly, A.B. C, 





Staccato Motes. 

Kinc Oscar OF SWEDEN—an excellent musician— 
has written an ode in memory of Gounod. 

THE famous male-voice choir from Berne will visit 
England next month and give two concerts at Queen's 
Hall. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. Hadyn Parry at 
the early age of thirty. He is probably best known as 
the composer of Cigarette, though he was a popular 


professor at the Guildhall School of Music 
A BRILLIANT assemblage, including many members 
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the choir, who were again assisted by the band. The _ the school first gave a lecture upon the importance of 


this unique find, and the hymn was then sung for the 
first time to a modern audience, after being buried in 
the earth for upwards of two thousand years. 

THE Musical Union is about to be revived by Mr. 
Johannes Wolff, the eminent violinist. 

Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE’S new oratorio, Bethlehem, 
was performed for the first time at the Albert Hall on 
the 12th ult. The composer received an ovation at the 
close. Opinions differ as to the merits of the work. 

Sir JOSEPH BARNBY says there are 2,000 girls 
studying the violin at the Guildhall School of Music. 

A CONCERT-GIVER in Milan, determined to stop the 
encore nuisance, circulated the following notice amongst 
the audience: “Those persons who wish for a re- 
petition of any numbers from the opera, or of any part 
of the ballet-dancing, are begged to hand in their names 
at the box-office. At the end of the performance they 
will enjoy the excores demanded on paying for their 
seats over again.” 

Mr. G. BERNARD GILBERT, F.R.C.O., has been 
appointed borough organist of West Ham. 

Mr. E, Prout has discovered the “ parts” of Zhe 
Messiah \eft by Handel to the Foundling Hospital, 
which throw considerable light on the use of wind 
instruments in the work. A full account will be found 
in the Musical Record for April. 

Verpv!'s Falstaff was performed in Paris on the 20th 
ult. It will be given in London in June. 

Mr. SMITH, secretary of the Guildhall School of 
Music, is dead, He was connected with the school 
from the beginning. 

THE famous Wagnerian conductor, M. Felix Mottl 
made his first appearance in London on the 1gth ult. 
His style made a great impression upon the critics in 
the audience. 

S1GNOR MAscaGNni played before the Queen during 
her stay in Florence. 

ACCORDING to the G/ode the following conversation is | 
said to have taken place between Paris and Nice :— 
First Passenger: “ Are you going to Monte Carlo?”— 
Second ditto: ‘Yes, I go every year.”—First P.: “I 
suppose you play a little?”—Second P.: “Yes, regu- 
larly once in the morning and once in the evening.’ — 
First P.: ‘‘And I suppose you lose sometimes ?”— 
Second P.: ‘No, I always gain.”—First P.: “ Should 
you mind telling me what your system is?”—Second 
P.: “Certainly; it is very simple. I play the violon- 
cello, and nothing else.” 

THE Strand Magazine for April contains an inter- 
esting paper on ‘“ How Composers Work.” 





Co Correspondents, 


J. B. writes saying he is about to visit Holland, and 


| would be glad if any readers could tell him of places 


of musical interest he ought to see. Communications 
for J. B., sent to our office, shall be forwarded. 

F. R.—We don't think you can get it in England. 
Possibly Schott and Co. could procure it for yor 

A. L.—No thanks. 

W. E.—His second symphony. 

The following are thanked for their letters: 


' C. S. (Wrexham); F. G. (Banbury); T. R. W. 


of the Hellenic Royal Family, and the foreign Diplo- | 


matic body in Athens, gathered recently at the French 
Archeological School to hear the first performance of 
the Greek hymn to Apollo, the music and words of 
which, engraved on a marble slab, were discovered last 


! 
} 


autumn in the excavations at Delphi. The director of | 


(York); W. C. T..(Peterboro’); W. A. (Glasgow) ; 
M. R. (Peckham) ; T. V. B. (Taunton). 


 Acciventals. 


Mr. MOonsTER: “Mrs. Sweet is a very stylish 
woman. She looked a perfect symphony on the street 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Monster : “ Yes; she was a symphony. I saw 
her. She had on a cornet skirt, and her new hat had 
a fluted brim, and she looked violin it.” 
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